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The Days to Come Will Require Careful 
Trade-Union Planning to Retain Gains 


In these days of indecision as to future develop- 
ents, it is well to take stock in regard to the trade- 
+asion movement. No business can be operated sue- 
. ssfully without ascertaining, at regular intervals, the 
‘ome and the outgo, the value of supplies on hand, 
sad all else that enters into findinz out whether the 
firm is making or losing money. If the latter, then 
; telligent supervision is necessary to plug up the 
sles and to prepare for the days to come. 

It is plain common sense for us to do the same 
yen there is a return to post-war days. Men and 
women will become idle or will be diverted to other 
ocupations. There will be many uncertainties ahead 
and difficulties in making the right decisions, when 
due. Each union will have its own problems, depend- 
ing on the nature of the work under its jurisdiction 
and the membership in relation thereto. It is evident 
that im many lines there will be a rush of work to fill 
waiting orders and to manufacture goods that had to 
he withheld because of war conditions. 

There will be fewer members in some of the labor 
organizations. The policy of issuing cards to all and 
sundry because of the pressure of the war will be re- 
vised. There are those who are not fully competent 
io follow the craft in which they have been employed 
for months, or for years, and the employers will not 
want to use such service. These displaced employees 
will seek work in other fields. 

There are men and women who owe all to the unions 
for the wages they have been paid and the hours they 
have been working for years, but who will not con- 
timue their membership, if they can avoid the small 
cost. Selfishness is a human trait in all of us, and one 
of the best counter influences in life is to do all that 
we can to eliminate those things that make us selfish. 
But the people who find fault and who will drop out 
of organized labor for various reasons never stop to 
think of the tremendous gains that have been theirs, 
the outcome of the union efforts through many dec- 


ades, 

Leadership in unions will bring special responsibil- 
ities when what are called the “normal” days return. 
The employers who do not look far ahead are likely 
10 ndvocate lower wage scales, though it is not antici- 
pated that an increase in hours will be suggested. 

Men and women should be placed in office who are 
earnest and capable and hardworking. If popularity 
is to be the vote-getting token, then difficulties will 
arise as incompetency shows itself. Here is one place 
where management shows us the way. Speaking gen- 
erally, all of the large industries and their associa- 
tions have representatives who know what it is all 
about, who have studied the labor movement as a 
matter of course, and who have able arguments to 
substantiate their points of view when controversies 
anise or collective bargaining is in full swing. One 
essence of leadership is to be prepared. The man or 
the woman in union ranks who is fully equipped to 
speak for the union needs a background today more 
thin ever, In this way attacks can be met. Reasons 
can be advanced that will be convincing as to why 
this or the other course should be followed. There ts 
respect from opponents when intelligence is shown in 
negotiations and the powers of discernment are rec- 
ognized as superior to those of the other side. 

More and more there should be a welding of asso- 
‘i‘ions, one with another, All unions should join the 
central body in each city. There is real strength in 
clesping hands with those who are able to help and 
advise, and who have had experience that is often 
sally lacking in organizations that have come up like 
m'shrooms to meet sudden demands or needs. <A 
sviding hand will frequently point the way to a plan 
o method that will at once appeal to thoughtful 
)ople, especially those who have not had opportunity 
earn over the hard road. 

\nother thought of merit is to make sure that 
4lick oratory, minus foundation, receives its just re- 
Word of but little consideration. This does not mean 
! aman should not be given credence for anything 
! suys that has value, but rather that he must show 


something that is advantageous, both in regard to 
advice or action. 

We have too many prima donnas in the labor move- 
ment, and we have always had too many. Exactly 
the same things can be said for all other associations, 
whether of masculine or feminine gender. It is simply 
a human failing, but it can play havoc, at times, with 
groups of people and their best interests. Personal 
jealousies, desires to “get even,” publicity or political 
purposes, and others that could be named, are fully 
able to cause distress in the bargaining processes, 2s 
well as to imperil the welfare of the members who are 
paying the bills and who have to suffer the losses, 
should ambition succeed for the time being. Espe- 
cially is this the case these days when the political 
germ is ever-active and is boring both in and out. 
There are men whose sole asset is a certain affiliation, 
or affiliations, and they pin their hopes * %, 
ment on that fact, largely because they ha 


have been known to change their views or 

resent their organizations in order to obtaiu a pouu- 
cal appointment or favor. Such men are dangerous 
to the trade-union movement. If the times fully de- 
mand some action in other fields, certainly the essen- 
tial and main principle remains that the benefit and 
welfare of the men and women in the ranks are the 
primary obligation of those who are in office. 

A good treasury is splendidly worth while. It gives 
confidence; it is apt to cause the bitter employer to 
think twice before he tries to persuade his fellows 
that “this is the time to put the unions out of busi- 
ness.” Fortunately, the number of those in manage- 
ment who used to believe in that good old policy of 
disturbance and lack of thinking has almost disap- 
peared, but there still remains in both groups of em- 
plovers and employees those whose ideas have been 
moribund through the years. 


And so we have several assets that should be 
available for any days that may be dark or trouble- 
some: Competency, combined with intelligence; a 
realization that the members of a union are the em- 
ployers and not the employees, so far as their officials 
are concerned; a determination on the part of officials 
to fight for the right in preference to moving along 
smoothly with the temporary popular tide; men and 
women who are always in complete control of them- 
selves and who can fully respond to calls at any hour, 
day or night; officers who will study and learn, for 
sometimes the two are not synonymous; a determined 
union policy that both politics and ambition, in their 
lower senses, will not be permitted to wreck the or- 
ganization, and that the prima donnas have a much 
better field in opera than in the labor movement. 

Finally convinced that organized labor is here to 
stay, industry and management groups throughout 
the country are coming to the conclusion that they 
should make a study of unions and their leaders. 

The latest analysis of this kind was printed in May 
by the magazine Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance. A special investigation conducted by the publi- 
cation concluded that “There is a real storm brewing 
on the labor front” and then proceeded to pigeon- 
hole all labor leaders into four “types.” 

How grudgingly management is coming to accept 
unionism as an established fact was revealed in four 
findings: 

“1. Complete acceptance by the management of 
the idea that unionism is here to stay. Some manage- 
ments may not be overjoyed; they may have mo- 
ments of wishing wistfully that the labor movement 
would dry up and blow away. But they know better. 
Possible exceptions are few and rare, 

“2. A growing awareness that labor leaders do dif- 
fer greatly. 

“3. A growing conviction that management policy 
can, in time, bring about an improved quality of labor 
leadership. 

“4. A widening suspicion that many leaders aren't 
really leaders of labor at all and that they follow 
quite as often as they lead, reflecting the temper of 

their constituents,” 


“Spid : 
asset to work on. This means that OriceTi ag pee 2181¢ we 
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Shall Foremarn\Belong 
To the Union or Not? 


One of the subjects of discussion that shows signs 
of becoming acute is whether foremen shall, or shall 
not, be members of trade unions. In the east there is 
an organization of foremen exclusively, and quite 
sure that it will succeed “on its own.” Perhaps it will, 
but it takes time to know all the answers, and, occas- 
ionally, they are not all decided then. 

There are differences of opinion in the trade unions. 
Some insist that foremen must belong to their unions. 
Many of the foremen have graduated from the ranks 
und they do not want to give up their active cards, 
and is hard to do this when the union’s rule is that 
such men must go on the honorary, or similar, list. 

Looking at the matter from another angle, it can 
fairly be said that a foreman’s life is not a happy 
one. He has his orders and instructions from the 
employer, there is the policy of the business, and, on 
the other hand, the union to which he belongs, or 
does not belong, has a habit of making itself heard. 

A sirssas. af the two varying policies may be worth 

joudeD is difficult to estimate correctly, be- 

i igh the years the union foreman has 

ties, in many instances, while, on the 

..., ..2 Withdrawal from active affiliation is 

the firm policy agreed to as a matter of course and 

approved by both management and the employees in 
their bargaining. 

There is one thing sure, if the signs on the horizon 
are read correctly. After the war is over and men and 
women are not as much in demand in the industries, 
there will be changes in policies and efforts made to 
reduce the strength of organized labor. One of these 
ways will be to have the foreman considered as be- 
longing to the management side. There will be less 
confusion, the employers are likely to think, and 
certainly they will prefer to have any union con- 
nection disappear. 

The foremen now associated in their own group are 
not likely to succeed on any permanent basis unless 
they have a connection with a central body. They are 
too scattered. Shops that are union and have agree- 
ments under collective bargaining, and have foremen 
on the active roll, are not going to change, and the 
non-union place of business is likely, sooner or later, 
to see the error of its ways and join the caravan of 
those who recognize that no longer do we live, even 
in industry, on a selfish basis. It will be interesting to 
watch the developments. Foremen have their distinct 
problems as individuals. They are cussed and dis- 
cussed for what they do, as well as for what they 
don’t do. p 


DONATE BLOOD 


to the 


RED CROSS 


Blood Procurement Center 


Blood Costs Less and Does More 


“The acid test of civilization is the conservation 
of human life,” is a familiar saying. It matters 
not what form governments take, or the purposes 
of the many organizations that have idealistic pur- 
poses, life and its protection and its happiness are 
the prime factors considered. 

There is an ever-increasing call for blood for our 
wounded men and women in the country’s service. 
The Red Cross tells us that 45,000 pints a week 
are necessary. We civilians become too accustomed 
to the appeals that face us on all sides. This atti- 
tude does not do us credit. While we wait in line 
for our candy and our cigarettes, and often find 
ground for complaint in so doing, how much finer 
it would be if men and women everywhere com- 
peted with each other for the honor of donating, 
without cost or risk, the preeious fluid that will 
mean the saving of badly-hurt fighters who are 
giving all for our protection on the home front. 


John R. Commons Is Dead 


When a man reaches the ripe age of 82, it is to be 
expected that he may not live long, and so when, 
on May 11, word came that Professor John R. Com- 
mons had left us there was deep regret on the part 
of all who know anything about the labor.and social 
history of the United States. His demise occurred 
in Raleigh, N. C. His connection with the University 
of Wisconsin was longer than elsewhere, for he was 
a member of the faculty for 28 years and head of the 
Economics Department until his retirement in 1932. 
He joined the staff of Wisconsin’s famed university 
in 1904, after having served in a like capacity with 
Wesleyan and Oberlin Colleges, and then the Univer- 
sities of Indiana and Syracuse. 

Professor Commons wrote 16 books on economize 
topics, and scores of articles of like character. One 
of his best-known productions was the “History of 
Labor in the United States,” in which book he was 
joined by another writer. When groups were appointed 
to study consumers’ leagues, the money problem, 
unemployment insurance, minimum wages and so on, 
the name of John R. Commons always appeared. His 
early interest in unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation helped to pave the way for the 
enactment of laws in many States. He was one of the 
first chairmen of Wisconsin’s Industrial Commission, 
and served on the U.S. Commission on Industrial 
Relations. The workmen’s compensation law of that 
State was presented to the California Legislature by 
Senator Louis H. Roseberry in 1911, was adopted. 

Born in Hollandsburg, Ohio, Dr. Commons received 
his first academic degree at Oberlin College in 1888, 
and did advanced work at Johns Hopkins. He also 
received honorary doctorates from Wisconsin and 
Oberlin. 

Few men have left such an impress on labor and 
social legislation in the United States as John R. 
Commons. His pupils swore by him, but never at 
him. William M. Leiserson, Ira B. Cross, Louis Bloch, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, and scores of other men of fame 
in economics, were apt pupils at the feet of John R.., 
as he was called. He made friends of all his students 
and his classes were always crowded. In manner jie 
appeared severe, and wore the tousled hair that is 
deemed, at times, to be part of the thinking professor, 
but at heart he was a man’s man and beloved by all. 
Each State owes him a debt of gratitude for what he 
said and wrote, for he gave cogent reasons why laws 
should be enacted that would bring more into Amer- 
ican homes and advance the best interests of men, 
women and children in every branch of society. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

At the May union meeting of San Francisco-Oak- 
land Mailers Union No. 18, held at Carpenters’ Hall, 
Oakland, last Sunday, it was pleasing to observe a 
good attendance of the membership of Oakland. 

President Ross and Secretary-Treasurer Bailev 
rendered detailed reports of a progressive nature. It 
was voted to purchase another $1000 War Bond. 

Honorable withdrawal was granted Richard Wol- 
lensen of Oakland Tribune chapel. Also Roy Gre- 
nienger, ex-president of former Oakland Mailers 
Union No. 6. Roy has planned the opening of a 
shoe store in Oakland. 

Fred (“Tex”) Wagoner and John R. Everson de- 
posited travelers. 

Loretta Wood deposited an honorable withdrawal 
from Detroit Mailers Union, which was accepted. 
Loretta has the unique distinction of being the first 
lady member in the history of former San Francisco 
Mailers Union No. 18 and Oakland Mailers Union 
No. 63, recently consolidated into San Francisco- 
Oakland Mailers Union No. 18. Miss Woods has 
shown herself high-skilled and proficient in operation 
of stencil and addressograph machines. 

In May 16 referendum propostion No. 1: for 33, 
against 35. No. 2: for 29, against 39. Oakland chapels 
voted 10 in favor to 5 against on No. 1, and 8 in 
favor to 7 against on No. 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. Adams (“Bill” Adams, 
veteran member of Examiner chapel) announce the 
ordination of their son, Robert George, into the 
priesthood, June 16, at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Van 
Ness and O'Farrell streets, at 9:30 a.m. A reception 
will be held at the Adams home in honor of the 
event, 164 Pine street, San Anselmo, June 17, from 
2 to 5 p.m., and members of the Union have been 
cordially invited to attend. 

The latest official tabulation gives I.T.U. Mailer 
Unions a lead over all others; there being 32 I.T.U. 
to 30 M.T.D.U. unions. 

According to an article in the Detroit Labor News 
of May 11. Detroit Mailers Union No. 40, at its 
regular meeting held May 6, by secret ballot, with 
one dissenting vote. ordered a trial of the Free Press 
mailing foreman. The charge preferred in violation 
of the conditions of employment and I.T.U. laws. 
In addition, it was decided unanimously by seeret 
ballot to investigate charges of violations of I.T.U. 
laws and conditions of employment against the mail- 
ing room foreman of all three daily newspapers, 
Detroit Times, Detroit News and Detroit Free Press, 

“An organ for newspaper publisher reported the 
settlement of the recent dispute between the Mailers 
Union and the publishers of the three dailies, with- 
out giving the true basis of settlement.” Max Burns, 
president of Detroit union stated. “This publisher 
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Woman's Auxiliary No. 21 to Typos 


By Louise A. Abbott 


The annual Rummage Sale, one of the importar; 
affairs of the year, was held last Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Faced with difficulty in obtaining , 
place, President J. Ann McLeod persevered unti] 
one was found. Although only 48 hours notice wos 
given, the response was excellent. President McLec:1 
wishes to thank the members who donated eith. ; 
their time or articles, and also the local firm who.» 
contribution of baby clothes added much towa: } 
making this affair a complete success. 

Clifford E. Baker, radio technician U.S.N., nephe 
of Nora J. Swenson, visited the Swensons recent]. 
After a visit to his mother (sister of Mrs. Swenson) 
in Portland, he is enroute to the South Pacific. 

Secretary Myrtle L. Bardsley and her daughte,, 
Mrs. Wallace C. Gibson, tendered a dinner in honcr 
of Chief Radioman Harry Bellos, U.S.N., buddy of 
C.P.0. Wallace Gibson. Mr. Bellos is enroute iv 
Boston to visit his mother, after many months of 
combat service in the Pacific. 

Sympathy is extended to President J. Ann McLeod 
on the loss of her father, John Bohlken, who passed 
away at Buchanan, Mich., last Friday at the age 
of 87 years. 

Secretary Myrtle L. Bardsley, Mabel Porter anid 
the writer, members of Golden Gate Unit to the 
American Legion, will be among those helping on 
the Legion’s Poppy Day, May 25, 26. All proceeds 
go for veterans welfare. Each of the poppies bears th» 
Allied Printing Trades Council label. 


controlled weekly,” Mr. Burns further stated, -“chos 
to hide the fact that the basis of settlement accepted 
by the Mailers Union provides strict conformity 
with I.T.U. laws.” 

San Francisco-Oakland Mailers Union now has 144 
members.and 6 apprentices. 

Though that “fly-by-night” international, “M.1.U.”, 
offers mailers no promises of any benefits other than 
the impractical plan “that mailers should have their 
own international,” Fresno Mailers Union, which 
has profited by their membership in the L.T.U., 
unanimously voted to affiliate with the “M.I.U.” The 
“benefits” that union will derive from membershi) 
in the “M.I.U.” will be about what they secured 
from membership in the M.T.D.U., which was noth- 
ing. The time will come, indications are, when all 
working mailers will learn from sad experience that 
the only benefits they will receive is from. their 
membership in the LT.U. As the M.T.D.U. has 
proven itself to be, so will the “M.1.U.”, simply 
“phony” internationals, operated by and in the in- 
terest of certain mailer politicians, as political job 
“sits.” for themselves. What a farce, two intermi- 
tionals, M.T.D.U.-“M.1.U.", besides the L.T.U. for 
working mailers. The majority of the latter, how- 
ever, it is gratifying to note, prefer membership in 
the LT.U. 
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Two-thirds of Army to Be Employees 


More than three-fourths of all men now in the 
\rmy worked for an employer before entering the 
irmy, and more than two-thirds definitely plan to 
‘nuke jobs as employees after discharge, according to a 
wurvey of post-war plans of soldiers made by the 
information and Education Division, Army Service 
Morees. 

The survey points out that probably over three- 
fourths of all the men will again become employees, 
~nce many who are tentatively considering other 

‘ernatives, such as self-employment, are likely to 
:.ke jobs as employees in government or private in- 
dustry after the war. 

Among former employees, only about one-half of 
t.e white and one-third of the Negro enlisted men 
; an to do the same type of work they performed in 
«vilian life. 

Men who were doing work requiring a high level 
o: skill are more likely to return to the kind of 
\ork they were doing before entering the Army than 
ae men whose prewar jobs required a lower level 
o? skill. Older men, men married before they entered 
tie Army, and men with the longest work experience, 
vlso are apt to plan to return to the same type of 
work and to the employers for whom they worked 
before entering the Army. 

The report is one of a number based on a survey 
of postwar plans of soldiers. They show that 8 per 
ent or about 625,000 men now in the Army, are 
definitely planning to attend full-time school, while 
another 13 per cent, over a million men, are definitely 
planning to be self-employed after discharge. 
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C. of C. Literature in Germany 


Evidence of the far-reaching effect of San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce promotion of its community 
has come from “somewhere in Germany,” the Cham- 
ber has been informed. 

In a letter to his father, Henry Huntsman, 626 
Church . street, San Francisco, Captain James §&. 
Huntsman, U.S.A., wrote: 

“In the last place we were in, the people had 
folders and C. of C. literature from San Francisco. 
It really surprised me to walk into this German house 
and open a magagine and have the Golden Gate 
Bridge stare me in the face.” 

One interesting phase of the above item is that 
Henry Huntsman is a former union official with a 
wide circle of friends. 


Farm Workers Less in Number 


Fewer persons were working on farms May 1 than 
the previous record low for that date a year ago, 
the US. Department of Agriculture reported. About 
10,000,000 persons were employed on farms May 1 of 
this year, a decrease of a little more than 50,000 from 
the same date in 1944. Hired workers numbered only 
1,864,000 as compared with 1,089,000 May 1 of last 
year. This reflects less than the usual seasonal in- 
crease during April. Many are already trying to make 
arrangements for the extra help needed when harvest 
begins. 

Farmers are again counting upon imported labor 
and prisoners of war to bear part of the harvest load. 


The Red Cross Always Serves 

“V-E Day saw the American Red Cross working 
at top speed,” says Chairman Basil O’Connor, “gear- 
ing its forces to the shifting responsibilities at home 
and abroad.” 

Global Red Cross overseas service clubs now serve 
a monthly average of more than 1,640,000 complete 
meals, 9,000,000 snack lunches, and provide 680,0000 
lodgings at less than cost to U.S. troops, it was 
pointed out. The Red Cross policy of a slight charge 
to servicemen for meals, lodging and snacks was 
established at the outset of World War II in com- 
pliance with desires of the War Department. 

Among the many comfort items purchased in the 
US. during the past nine months, for free distribution 
in all theaters, were, 736,336,000 cigarettes, 5,757,480 
chocolate bars, and 5,325,986 packages of hard candies. 
Eighteen million pounds of flour went into the mak- 
ing of 500,000,000 doughtnuts, which, with 25,200,000 
cups of coffee, were served to GI’s free by Red Cross. 

“The armed forces will still require 45,000 pints vf 
blood a week,’ Mr. O’Connor continued. These will 
be collected at blood donor centers in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, San Diego, Chicago, 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. Most of the donated blood will be processed 
into plasma for wounded servicemen, but the Type 
“OQ” whole blood will continue to be flown immed- 
iately to Army, Navy and Marine installations 
throughout the Pacific. 

More than 7,009 additional workers will be needed 
to carry on the world-wide activities of Red Cross. 


Make the Seventh a Success 


You can give them a 
lift in more ways than 
one if you will go easy 
on Long Distance calls 
between 7 and 10 each 
night. 


That’s the time many 
service men in the 
camps are calling 
home and they’ll ap- 
preciate your help 
in leaving the lines 
for them. 
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Another Good-Bye 


In 1911, thirty-four years ago, I resigned as editor 
of the Lasor Cuiarion to become a member of the 
California Industrial Accident Commission. A few 
weeks ago I was unexpectedlv asked to return to 
the editorial desk for a short time, and the issues of 
April 13, 20, 27, May 4, 11, 18 and 25, 1945, have been 
under my charge. Illness in the family necessitates 
another withdrawal. In thanking those who have 
helped me during the last seven weeks, I hope to 
return to the desk and meet the same clientele in 
1979, another thirty-four years hence. 

Wi J. Frencu. 


A Word About This Paper 


Commencing with this issue, the Lasor Cuarion 
appears in an eight-page form, instead of the familiar 
twelve pages. This is in keeping with the times. 
Practically all newspapers, daily or otherwise, have 
had to follow this course. The paper shortage is an im- 
pelling reason for the reduction. We have decided to 
use type that is perfectly clear, and the same size as 
formerly, but with all the “leads” or small spaces 
between the lines eliminated, so that the reading 
volume will not be materially lessened. When the 
prevailing conditions are changed for the better, it 
will be easy to return to any style desired. 
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Samuel Gompers’ Life on the Screen 

An interesting item in one of the newspapers dur- 
ing the week told of a contemplated motion-picture 
based on the life of Samuel Gompers. There is ample 
material in that life for a picture that would hold any 
audience. The sturdy little man with a great brain 
lived a useful life and never spared himself in serving 
his fellowmen. Not only did he build up from the 
beginning the American Federation of Labor, but 
he was always ready to participate in other move- 
ments that had worthy objectives as their aim. A 
Jew, born in London, England, with a slow, de- 
liberate style of talking until he was warmed up 
to his subject. Mr. Gompers was recognized as an 
orator of real ability. 

Samuel Gompers believed in the trade union :s 
an economic force. This led to the charge that he was 
a conservative, but it is better to have some con- 
servatives mixed in with the radicals, else life would 
be too smooth or otherwise. His debates with Max S. 
Hayes, now editor-emeritus of the Cleveland Citizen, 
a labor paper, were classics. Mr. Gompers belonged 
to the Cigarmakers’ Union, and Mr. Hayes had his 
card in the International Typographical Union. Each 
man could talk ably without notes, and they were 
equal in sincerity. The subject of many a struggle 
with words was whether the A.F.L. should become 
connected with the Socialist party, which was stronger 
in many respects forty years ago than it is today. 
It can easily be guessed which side the two men took. 
Usually Max Hayes led off with the plea for affilia- 
tion with the Socialists, to be followed by Mr. 
Gompers with the assertions that the trade union had 
all it could do to fight its own battles, that its mem- 
bers were free to join any political organization, and 
that once there was deviation from the familiar policy 
the labor movement would be caught in the fluctuat- 
ing tides of office-seeking and attempts to introduce 
changes in the ways of life as known at the time. 

_A self-educated man, Samuel Gompers could hold 
his own in any group or on any platform. He used to 
be the subject of ridicule because he would dress 
in formal attire if invited to a banquet where others 
wore like garments. His reply was that he would zo 


anywhere and meet with all men on a common level 
to speak for the trade union with all the ability at 
his command. And he did. At conventions he could 
stay up nearly all night and then preside next. morn- 
ing as though sleep were unknown. Starting from 
scratch, if ever a man did, Samuel Gompers lived 
a constructive life of immense service, and he never 
faltered in the faith he so firmly believed in: 

A motion picture of this sterling character would 
be worth while for several reasons. The man himself 
is characteristic of his time, and the origin and de- 
velopment of the great labor force that still stands 
high in its field are history-making in the best sense. 
Audiences unborn when the events pictured were be- 
ing enacted would learn to their benefit of what 
happened in the “early days.” There are many citi- 
zens who believe that it was a wise course to keep 
labor organizations on an even keel while the pro- 
cesses of construction began and were being built up, 
rather than to run the risk of taking up side issues, 
especially when opposition to any and all trade 
unions was very strong and powerful financially. 
Those were the days when machinists on the road, for 
example, used to change their names occasionally, 
when necessary to secure work, because they did not 
have a clearance card from the last employer. The 
youths of the present era have no idea of the handi- 
caps that often came to those who pioneered the 
way that has given them good wages and hours that 
would have seemed utopian in the long ago. 

Samuel Gompers had a fun-loving side. He could 
tell well a funny story, and was always able to hold 
his own with a jest. The writer of these lines was 
assistant secretary at the A.F.L. convention in San 
Francisco forty-one years ago. He had full oppor- 
tunity of observing the clever way that President 
Gompers had when difficult questions were asked. 
One of the rules was that there should be no smoking 
while the convention was in session. A woman dele- 
gate took the floor to remind the President of this 
rule, and she requested its enforcement with that 
determination which is a monopoly of the fair sex. 
Rising in the midst of the smoke-filled hall, with 2 
cigar in his hand, the President from the Cigar- 
makers’ Union told the delegates that the lady was 
right and he asked that there should be as much 
moderation in the use of the fragrant weed as was 
possible. Even the lady laughed. 

When Samuel Gompers lay dying in Mexico, where 
he was on a visit, he urged that he be taken back 
to the United States to die. He loved his adopted 


land and all it stood for. He knew that he and men’ 


like him never could have had better opportunities to 
succeed than in this country. His last wish was ful- 
filled, and there was ended the life of a man whose 
impress on the public weal was pronounced, and his 
activities for organized labor so unusual, as to make 
him outstanding in his field. It is to be hoped that a 
well-prepared motion picture will do its part in giving 
the living of this time a knowledge of what has 
occurred in other days, and thus present history and 
ability in their right relationships. 


-+ 


The Los Angeles Times Coins Words 


It is doubtful whether any other journal can go 
into, and out of, the most competent dictionaries to 
find words to discuss trade unions and other organ- 
izations than the Los Angeles Times. The paper didn’t 
like the way the De Mille bill was treated by the 
California Legislature, and said so quite plainly. In 
this respect it can fairly be stated that the Times 
does not use words to conceal meaning, when labor 
and its combined efforts are concerned. The idea of 
including all associations in the proposed law from 
assessing their members for political purposes, and 
not confining the objective simply to unions, would 
seem to have some merit, but the Times quickly 
developed a headache. When the. correspondent de- 
scribed the see-sawing and the final vote to table by 
almost two to one, the Times couldn't see anything 
but red. 

Here is a new one in the Times vocabulary. Bruce 
Bliven, the managing editor of the New Republic, 
visited Los Angeles on May 8. The paper told about 
his arrival and described him as an intellectual 5f 
the ‘Polite Left.” We didn’t know the “Lefts” had 
classifications. We thought that they were just pure 
“Lefts,” and all of them impure, judged by Los 
Angeles Times standards. Just what is a ‘Polite Left,” 
quoted as we have it? Does it mean that Bruce 
Bliven and his kind are more polite than some of the 
others of his group, if he is in any group? Or does 
the definition apply to dress and deportment? If so, 
should Emily Post be consulted as to the right way of 
designating our new type of citizens? We should like 
to see a member of the “Polite Left” meet one con- 
nected with the “Impolite Left.” It would be interest- 
ing to hear them talk and to attempt to ascertain 
what makes them click. Perhaps they can be recog- 
nized by the “Rightists” or the “Middle-of-the- 


Roadsters” in some way unknown to the average citi. 
zen. It is all very interesting, and some of us have » 
right to be curious on the subject. 

Mr. Bliven, by the way, is said by the Times to be. 
representing the Manchester Guardian of England a 
the San Francisco Conference. That paper stands hig] 
in the journalistic domain, and it is not likely ¢, 
deserve the appellation of the “Polite Left.” M) 
Bliven is a Stanford graduate. At one time he wa 
managing editor of the New York Globe. His care: 
is long and shows every sign of ability, but today } . 
stands convicted by the 7'imes of Los Angeles as - 
“Polite Leftist.” At least the brand is uncontamir- 
ated, which is something, and now we have a chanc : 
to sift the grades of reasoning and of power, especial], 
those who do not thing exactly as we do, or as th: 
Times does. It all makes for a happier world in whic‘; 
the cerebral processes have full play. 

oe > BAL 
A Mean Thing to Do with Bonds 

When the Seventh War Loan drive started oa 
May 14 to collect $7,000,000,000, the U.S. Governmert 
strongly urged the reasons for asking for the huge 
sum. They were printed in full in our last issue. In 
plain and terse paragraphs the wisdom of supporting 
our fighting forces against Japan was presented. Ther: 
is no need of repetition here, except to once more 
point out that our sons and daughters, our sisters 
and brothers, and our friends, are far away battling 
against foes of cunning and deceit and of cruel fan- 
aticism. Our duty is plain. Without the money to buy 
the necessary equipment and to provide supplies of 
all kinds, the men and women who represent us so 
courageously, and who are continually in danger, 
could not possibly carry on. 

Not only is the plea to American citizens well 
predicated, from a Government point of. view, but 
there must ever be borne in mind the treachery of 
Pearl Harbor. We do not hear as much as formerly 
about that place, and memory must be invigorated 
in order that the tragedy shall not be minimized or 
forgotten, for thousands of our own people were killed 
and wounded without the least notice or cause, and 
our property into the millions of dollars destroyed 
or crippled. The then President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was fully justified in using the 
words he did in his message to Congress immediately 
following the brutal and uncalled-for attack. 

There are two purposes in our mind in writing this 
editorial. The first, of course, is to urge the purchasing 
of all the bonds possible, for reasons already given, 
and also because they are the finest investment in the 
world, paying a substantial return for the money 
loaned, in the form of dividends right along, and then 
the face value of the bond. Nothing couid be safer. 
A loss is impossible, unless the United States is to 
disappear from the face of the earth, and we all can 
take a chance on that. 

The second impelling thought is that the man or 
woman who buys a bond, keeps it for a short or 
long period, and then sells it back to the Government 
at a small loss, is not doing his or her full share in 
the processes that make up a complete citizenship. 
There are times of great financial stress when one 
has to do this, but, actually, such times are extremely 
rare, and the average amount invested is too smiuill 
to be of great importance. The person who buys for 
the mere display and then turns backward on the 
bond is like the familiar individual who is allege: 
to have taken candy from the baby. Be consistent. 
You knew the status the day you bought the bond. 
Live up to your obligation. Do not be a slacker. 
Each back sale represents a lowering of the high 
fighting standard that is necessary to win the war 
and support our forces at the front. 

Se ee 


Men of San Quentin in Action 


The San Quentin Vews of May 18 has the eustom- 
ary compilation of interesting news. One would hardly 
expect to read the optimistic items that appear there- 
in, or to smile over some of the jokes that are 
superior to the average like efforts that assault our 
ears over the radio. A number of the daily papers 
“pick up” stories from this souree, an evidence thit 
the News editorial staff both appreciates publicity 
and knows how to present it to the public. 

A full-page “tad” in the May 18 number: says tht 
$17,300 “is being asked of us.” for the Seventh War 
Loan Drive, and that “to us who have no earning 
power this is a compliment. It is a compliment given 
because our $5,000,000 worth of war materials, 3,228 
pints of blood, over $500,000 worth of war bonds and 
stumps, and many thousands of dollars donated to 
other causes, have convinced most skeptics that tris! 
placed in S. Q. men pays dividends.” 

As a record, probably the institution across (!i¢ 
bay leads in its field. Certainly the men who have “e- 
sponded so well under what might apear to be han |i- 
caps, deserve the thanks of all citizens. 


Wriday; May 25, 1945 
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sirst Labor Measure of the Current Legislative 
Session Passed and Signed by Governor Warren 


The first measure directly affecting labor, A.B. 1538 
uyons et al), which reduces the waiting period for 
employment insurance from two weeks to one week, 
id passed by both houses, has been signed by the 
overnor. In the May issue of the News Letter, it 
, as erroneously reported that Thomas A. Maloney 
. is the author of this measure, instead of being one 
several co-authors. John C. Lyons, the author, is 
; e business agent of the Plasterers’ Union in Los 
.ageles, and is recognized as the Governor’s floor 
ider on labor legislation. 

S.B. 1082 (Shelley et al), which sought to establish 
» system of disability insurance, was defeated in the 
+ nate by a vote of 18 to 20. No bill before the Leg- 
i ‘ature would have allowed greater direct benfits to 
( .lifornia workers, as it was designed to fill an im- 
} 
( 
( 


rtant gap in the state social security program. Un- 
yr existing conditions, an employee losing his job 
ie to sickness is ineligible for unemployment insur- 
ice because of unavailability for employment, re- 


é rdless of whether he might have contributed to the - 


v 
find over a period of years. The following members 
co: the Senate Interim Committee, which prepared 
tie measure, and who made an exhaustive study vf 
tie Unemployment Insurance Act were co-signers 
with Senator Shelley: Judah, Dillinger, Cunningham 
aid Powers. All employer groups fought this measure 
litterly, spearheaded by insurance companies who 
we evidently determined to prevent any extension 
o! benefits to California workers unless they could 
profit thereby. 

%.B. 37 (Dillinger), sponsored by the A.F.L. Oper- 
uling Engineers’ Unions, which provides that gold 
dvedgers must recondition the land over which they 
operate by leveling and replacing the top soil, will 
apparently die in the Senate Committee on Natural 
Resources. This became evident when the Senate 
refused by d vote of 25 to 8 to withdraw the bill from 
the committee after the committee had refused to 
tuke any action. The devastation caused by dredgers 
should have furnished an impressive enough argu- 
went for the need and passage of such a measure. 

A.B. 2136 (McMillan), the “full employment bill,” 
lus passed the Assembly by a vote of 68 to 4, This 
bill requires the Governor to survey employment 
possibilities annually and report to the Legislature. 
lt is designed to set up machinery to stabilize em- 
ployment during the reconyersion and the post-war 
periods, Every Democratic member of the Assembly 
appeared on the bill as a co-sponsor, and it is re- 
ported that Attorney General Robert W. Kenny sug- 
gested its formulation. Most Republicans did not 
oppose the principles underlying the bill. Before pas- 
suge, several amendments were attached to it. 

8.B. 989 (Desmond), excluding insurance agents 
vom unemployment benefits, passed the Assembly by 
iu vote of 41 to 30. 

A.B. 2177 (MeMillan), which does not allow any 
employee to be compelled to pay for any physical 
examination required as a condition of employment, 
passed the Assembly by a unanimous vote. 
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A.B. 500 (Wollenberg) was amended to provide 
enough money to give all state employees a flat $25 
a month increase in salary. 

A.B. 220 (Lyons), bringing employers with one or 
more workers under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, was given a “do pass” by the 
Senate Committee on Social Welfare. This measure 
was sponsored by the California State Federation of 
Labor and is considered one of the most important 
labor bills before the Legislature. Should this mea- 
sure pass the Senate, the Governor’s signature is 
nearly assured, as he advocated such a policy as part 
of his own social security program. The committee 
voted as follows on the bill: For: Deuel, Dillinger, 
Donnelly, Judah, Mayo and Shelley. Against: Brown, 
Mixter, Ward and Weybret. 

Chairman Mayo and Senator Deuel, conservative 
members of the committee, made possible the get- 
ting of this measure on the Senate floor. Labor is 
deeply appreciative of Senator Mayo’s fairness and 
honesty in conducting meetings and keeping an open 
mind to all arguments of merit on any measure be- 
fore his committee. 

In the Senate Labor Committee, S.B. 212 and 213 
(Hatfield), seeking to make permanent the “hot 
cargo” law, were tabled by a unanimous vote. Sen- 
ator Hatfield was frank in admitting that although 
he is unalterably opposed to secondary boycotts, «s 
far as his knowledge is concerned, labor was abiding 
by its “no-strike” pledge. Secretary C. J. Haggerty, 
legislative representative for the Federation, reiter- 
ated labor’s position on the whole question and em- 
phasized strongly that such a proposed action would 
be ill-advised. 

A.B. 871 and 872 (Maloney) were tabled and given 
favorable recommendation, respectively, by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, The first bill provides for a 
10 per cent increase in compensation insurance awards 
in cases where an insurance carrier appeals an award 
and loses the appeal. It is designed to discourage the 
practice of certain uncthical insurance companies to 
uppeal every case, regardless of its merits, so as to 
delay payments as long as possible. A.B. 872 would 
grant a 10 per cent increase in the award in case of 
unreasonable delay in making payment. 

A.B. 873 (Maloney) was discussed by the same 
committee and action deferred for one week, This 
bill establishes pensions for the widows and orphans 
of workers killed in industrial accidents. Commit- 
teemen opposition, indicated at the hearings, was 
based on lack of experience in estimating the financial 
burden that would be placed on industry because of 
increased insurance costs. They favored, however, the 
principle underlying the measure and wanted more 
time for consideration. 

In the Assembly Committee on Municipal and 
County Government, A.B. 208 (Middough et al) was 
given a favorable recommendation. This bill would 
permit photographic recording of documents in the 
larger counties of the state and has been before the 
State Legislature, in one form or another, for the past 
————— NE ast 
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twenty years. The vote was as follows: For: Ander- 
son, Bennett, Boyd, Dekker, Dickey, Stewart, Watson 
and Knight. Against: Leonard, Maloney and Sawal- 
lisch. 

S.B. 899 (Gordon), establishing vacations for coun- 
ty fire wardens and members of other paid fire de- 
partments, and also prohibiting local governments 
from doling out vacations a few days at a time, was 
given a favorable recommendation by the Senate 
Committee on Municipal and County Government. 

In the Assembly Committee on Finance and In- 
surance, S.B. 1083 (Judah et al), which discriminates 
unjustly against seasonal workers under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, was reported out of the 
committee after lengthy discussion. 

A.B. 169 (Lyons) is still on file, because only 7 of 
the 8 votes needed for favorable recommendation 
could be obtained. This bill provides coverage for 
agricultural and domestic workers under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. Voting for the bill were: 
Carey, C. Dills, Lyons, Maloney, Pelletier, Stream and 
Haggerty. Against: S. Collins, Knight and Miller. 
Absent or not voting: Fourt, Johnson, King, McCol- 
lister, Middough and Waters. 

A.B. 127 (Gaffney et al), making it incumbent upon 
the employer to prove that certain workers are noi 
covered under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
also remains on file. Only 9 of the 15 committeemen 
were present and voted as follows: Voting to table: 
S. Collins, Miller, Stream and Waters. Against ta- 
bling: C. Dills, Lyons, Maloney, Pelletier and Hag- 
gerty. 

The Senate unanimously passed A.B. 329, 331 and 
334 (Gaffney et al) to strengthen laws pertaining to 
employment of women and minors. 

A.B. 2194 (Allen), which was considered a very 
dangerous bill as far as labor is concerned, and coul:t 
have been the basis for nullification of all union con- 
tracts under the pretense of providing jobs for re- 
turning veterans, was tabled by the Assembly Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee on the request of its author, 
Assemblyman Allen. This action will prevent a bit- 
ter fight which labor was prepared to wage against it. 

On Tuesday, May 22, Assemblyman Davis of Los 
Angeles sought to amend A.B. 335 (Gaffney et al), by 
inserting once more the “DeMille bill,’ which was de- 
feated by a vote of 44 to 21. A vote to table the 
Gaffney bill was defeated by a similar vote, and it 
was finally adopted by a vote of 64 to 3. This bill 
extends to all employers the prohibition against in- 
terfering in any way in regard to the political affili- 
ations and activities of their emvloyees. Present law 
apples only to those who regularly have 20 or more 
employees. 
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Have you been to the Blood Bank lately? 


MAX A. MULDNER 


Union Public Accountant 


3004 Sixteenth Street MArket 6260 
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Home Loans for War Veterans 


graveA pasTEURIZED 


The San Francisco Bank extends a cordial 
invitation to all War Veterans seeking 
home loans to drop into any one of its 
seven offices. We shall be glad to advise 


Veterans how to secure a 
GUARANTEED HOME LOAN 
under the Service Men’s Bill of Rights, 
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LISTEN TO BUDDA’S AMATEUR HOUR 
EVERY SATURDAY 9:30 P. M.. KFRC 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headauarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 


The Labor Counci. meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
aesdav of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
May 18, 1945. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Haggerty, Brother A. C. Armstrong acting 
as vice-president pro tem. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present, excepting Presi- 
dent Shelley, who was excused. 

Approval of Minutes— Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Laror CiarIon. 

Credentials—Referred to the Organizing Commit- 
tee: Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 1380, announcing that 
the Charter of Divisions 518 and 1004 were cancelled 
on April 1, 1945, and a new division to be known as 
“San Francisco Transit Union” No. 1380, instituted, 
with the following delegates: James L. Wilson, Robert 
Scott, John A. Bartlett, Frederick. A. Williams, Pat- 
rick Dennehy, John M. Rosser, James J. O’Brien, 
Frank Fehr, Michael O’Sullivan, Thomas Gowan- 
lock. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—( Meeting 
held Friday, May 18.) Meeting called to order at 
7:30 p.m. Roll was called and absentees noted. The 
following were examined and having been found to 
possess the proper qualifications, your committee 
recommends that they be seated as delegates to this 
Council: Retail Delivery Drivers No. 278, Theodore 
Bandel. Technical Engineers No. 89, Laura Ross. 
Report of the committee as a whole concurred in. 

Communications: Filed—From the San Francisco 
Chapter, American Red Cross, receipt for $1315 con- 
tributed by various affiliated unions. From William 
Green, President of the A.F.L., offering the services 
of Director of Social Insurance Activities, Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, of his office to all affiliated unions during 
the period of adjustment brought about by the cessa- 
tion of the European war in assisting in the solving 
of unemployment compensation benefit problems. 
From Sheriff Daniel C. Murphy, copy of letter to the 
Civil Service Commission submitting supplemental 
time sheets for the month of April, 1945, in com- 
pliance with the request made by that office. From 
the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., en- 
closing appeal from A.F.L. President William Green 
for full co-operation in the Seventh War Loan Drive. 
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From U.S. Senator Hiram W. Johnson, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of Council’s resolution relative to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and assuring his attention 
thereto. From A. McDonald Gordon of the British 
Embassy, expressing thanks on behalf of Mr. Attlee, 
Mr. Tomlinson and Miss Wilkinson for the Secre- 
tary’s hospitality to them on their visit of Friday, 
May 11. From the California State Council of Re- 
tail Clerks No. 2, resolution requesting the W.L.B. 
that the dollar-and-cents increase will be equitably 
applied on even rate increases to all other classifica- 
tions and rates of pay, and therefore by such even 
application or rate increases the differentials be- 
tween classifications will be equitably maintained as 
heretofore existed. From the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Weekly News Letters, dated May 
9 and May 16. 

Bills were read, approved by the trustees and ord- 
ered paid. 

Report of the Law and Legislative Committee-— 
(Meeting held Tuesday, May 15). Meeting called 
to order at 8:15 p.m. by President Clarence Walsh. 
Those present were Brothers Walsh, Lynch, Dough- 
erty, White and Hare. Excused were Sisters Walsh 
and Matyas. Brother Wilfert Prout of Teachers No. 
61, appeared on behalf of S.B. 717, a bill which has 
for its purpose to equalize school needs and oppor- 
tunity throughout the United States. Brother Prout 
pointed out that the Teachers Union was in full sup- 
port of the bill, except the part that deals with aid 
to non-public schools, but stated that this opposition 
would be waived by the union if it would in any way 
block the passage of the bill. Mr. G. N. Klinger, 
member of Local 61, also spoke on behalf of S.B. 717, 
It was pointed out by Brother White that S.B. 717 
had the indorsement of the A.F.L. and, after due 
consideration, your committee recommends the sup- 
port of S.B. 717. Brother Sam Taback, member of 
Waiters No. 30, spoke on behalf of the proposal sub- 
mitted by the Federation of Municipal Employees, 
relative to a charter amendment which would estab- 
lish piece-meal standardization. Brother Schlesinger 
of the Civil Service Janitors No. 66A. stated that he 
was not familiar with the charter amendment sub- 
mitted by the Federation of Municipal Employees. 
Brother Klinger of Local 61 spoke in favor of the 
proposal. The committee than took the matter into 
consideration and it was decided that the subject be 
laid over for a future meeting, and that the commit- 
tee recommends that all of the Civil Service em- 
ployee groups get together for the purpose of secur- 
ing unanimous action on this proposition, or any 
changes that might be made thereto. Meeting ad- 
journed at 9:30 p.m. (Report of the committee con- 
curred in as a whole.) 

William Ring, regional representative of the Labor 
Section of the United States Treasury, addressed the 
Council; he asked that all members of affiliated 


Adam Hat. Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 


Becker Distributing Company. 
Bruener, Jolin, Company. 
B & G Sandwich Shops. 


Calhfornia Watch Case Company. 
Chan Quon, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 
Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 
Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 


Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 1386 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros, Manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 
Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 


Nationa] Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 
Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 


O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 
Remingten-Rand, inc., 509 Market. 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Counci 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Friday, May 26, 1945 
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labor organizations participate in the Seventh Wa; 
Bond Drive and stressed the importance of war 
bonds in the post-war period. : 

Secretary O’Connell reported on his trip to Sacra 
mento on Wednesday, May 16, in reference to th 
Photostatic Bill, A.B. No. 208. 

Reports of Unions—Delegate Molly Minudri, Ame: 
ican Federation of State, County and Municipal Em 
ployees No. 747, reported on A.B. 208, stating th: 
this is the first time in 26 years that they have los 
on this bill. She asked that every one contact ov; 
assemblymen and urge them to oppose A.B. No. 205 
as it is coming up on the floor of the Assembly 
next Monday or Tuesday, May 21 or May 22. 

New Business—Delegate Ballerini, Production 
Machinists No. 1327, requested strike sanction agains 
China Air-Craft Corporation. Motion was made tha: 
this be referred to the executive committee with fu!! 
power to act; carried. The secretary announced thu! 
Leon Dennen of the Labor League for Human Right < 
will address the Council on Friday evening, May: 
25. 

Receipts, $765; Dirbursements, $4919.48. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:15 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


Right Help for the Blind 


When George Tomlinson, deputy to Ernest Bevin, 
the Minister of Labor in Great Britain, delivered his 
interesting address to the San Francisco Labor Coun- 


. cil on May 11, his remarks on the way the blind 


were treated as co-workers were well received. The 
blind do not want sympathy, they much prefer to 
have equal opportunities with the rest of us. M: 
Tomlinson said, in brief: ‘ 
“There are several blind people at this meeting. 
They will like to hear about Great Britain’s method 
of helping. Before the war we had the idea that thos» 
with this handicap could make only baskets or 
brushes. Those of us on the committee were “blinder’ 
than the blind. Today there are 38 differént types of 
jobs in engineering being done by the blind. Then 
are 27 blind persons in Southampton sorting th» 
rivets in the factories. If vou want to be a rivet-sorter 
in that city these days you must be without sight. 
Parliament was induced to pass a law that requires 
each employer of more than 20 persons to include : 
percentage of disabled men and women, after the 
war is over, and I am strongly of the opinion that, if 
there is unemployment, it should not be among those 
who do not have the advantages that most of ts 


-have.” 


——— 
Business man, rushing to the employment office: 

“T’m looking for a cashier.” “Why, we sent you one 

yesterday.” “Yes, that’s the one I’m looking for.” 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not displa,: the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen. Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 
are unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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Run o’ the Hook 


By C. M. BAKER, 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


In addition to the installation of officers, much 
other important business was expeditiously trans- 
ited at the May meeting of No. 21 last Sunday. 
Despite a somewhat crowded calendar, appropriate 
eriods of time were devoted to a tribute to those 
members who had answered the Final “30” in the 
iterim since the May, 1944, meeting- and to brief 

iks extolling the records and virtues of retiring 

ficers. The compliments paid to Fred E. Holderby, 

tiring president, both as an official and as an in- 
vidual were many. Among the more eloquent and 

udatory tributes paid Mr. Holderby were those by 
‘has. F. Crawford, Philip Johnson, F. L. Dutcher, 
‘ Wlie”’ Mickel, Secretary MacLeod and a number of 
«hers. Upon motion of J. M. Sullivan of the News 
«.apel, it was unanimously voted to present the re- 

ing president, Mr. Holderby, with the ancient 

notype-keyboard typewriter which he had so long 
,sed at headquarters. The writer hereof commented 
‘iat “if the machine was the same old typewriter 
which was in use at No. 21’s office a quarter of a 

ntury ago, then Mr. Holderby should be paid for 

king care of its disposal.” George E. Mitchell, Jr., 
ten offered an amendment, which was incorporated 
in the original motion “that the typewriter be put 
ito first class condition before presentation to Mr. | 
Holderby.” 

Three applications for the old age pension were 
approved. Those retiring to the pension roll were 
Charles B. Monroe (Examiner chapel), J. R. Stans- 
bury (Hazaminer chapel) and Julius Tishler (Secre- 
tary’s chapel). 

Two new journeymen were obligated: P. J. Gilbride 
and G. L. Sorrell. Diploma from the Bureau of Edu- 
cition was presented to E. P. Wightman. 

To partially cope with the continuing manpower 
shortage, the following was unanimously approved 
hy the Union: 

“Where emergencies exist during 1945 com- 
merical vacation period, and the union is un- 
able to furnish men to cover vacation stretches, 
the money collected by the union and held in the 
vacation fund shall be paid to those members 
having vacation credits for 1945 sixty days after 
the vacation has been applied for, but not later 
than October 1, 1945.” 

T. 8S. (Tom) Black, known to practically all mem- 
hers ef the union, passed away on May 17. Mr. Black 
was 79 vears of age and 62 vears of continuous mem- 
hership. “Tom” had perhaps attended more L.T.U. 
conventions than any other member, as delegate and 
Visitor. Such attendance extending back to the cou- 
vention of 1898, “Tom” was personally known to 
thousands from coast-to-coast. Tom Black served the 
membership of No. 21 in many capacities, from chair- 
man, delegate, to first vice-president, first in 1922 and 
last in 1933. Mrs. Fannie Black, who survives, is a 
member of this local, who although not having 
worked at the trade for decades, has always main- 
tained active membership. The Union’s burial ser- 
vice was conducted by President Holderby at the 
Reilly mortuary on Saturday, May 19, with inter- 
ment in the Union’s plot at Cypress Lawn. 

Mrs. J. J. Hebner, widow of “Jake” Hebner, passed 
away at Napa on Wednesday, May 16. Funeral ser- 
vices, arranged by Secretary MacLeod, were held on 
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Strictly Indeperdent 


San Francisco Progressive Club 


extends its thanks for support given 


-RNEST M. STONE E. A. EICKWORTH 
WILLIAM HICKEY R. W. WATERSON 
J. M. SULLIVAN H: S. WILCHMAN 


May 16 San Francisco Typographical 
Union election 
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Saturday, with interment beside her husband at 
Cypress Lawn. 

Jack Danner of the Danner Publishing company 
will long remember the past week. First came the 
safe return of his son, John, engine cadet aboard 
the Hobbs Victory, ammunition ship sunk at Okinaw: 
by a Jap suicide aviator. Next Jack’s daughter, 
Alice, a Wave aerographer’s mate, stationed at 
Clinton Air Field, Oklahoma, came home for the re- 
union. After a 5-day leave Cadet John is again 
aboard ship and is “rarin’” for more action. 

While the official results of the recent referendum 
will not be available until printed in the Journal, 
perhaps tht July issue, the following unofficial re- 
turns have been received. Proposition No. 1, initiated 
by Rochester Union. called for an assessment upon 
each member’s earnings. Proposition No. 2 it was 
stated on the official ballot was submitted by the 
I.T.U. Executive Council because Columbia (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Union had proposed (by resolution) 
that the salaries of the two vice-presidents be in- 
creased. The vote of Columbia (Washington) Union 
is included in the following: 

Proposition Proposition 


No. 1 No. 2 

For Against For Against 

Ob CHyO) 272 ee 5B bir Ain tae 25) Nap eee awe 
Washington 846 | 1,400 960 | 1,190 
Buffalo ......... 171 238 111 292 
Cincinnati 245 303 225 304 
Cleveland ..... 325 413 267 472 
Detroit .. . 337 693 374 666 
BOstOne re. i.e nt ae 654 752 519 873 
Butte, Mont. .0.0.0.......... 6 37 | 7 36 
Memphis ..... = tl 92 26 | 136 
Kansas City 165 266 127 299 
Denver ......... 149 202 90 255 
Milwaukee ... 118 336 96 352 
New. York ... 3,007 | 3,093 || 2.952 | 2,750 
Springfield ... 29 61 25 | 64 
Birmingham . 80 107 65 122 
Toledo ........... . 89 117 64! 141 
Evansville ... 26 | ota fh See eral heer a 
Baltimore ..... 241 184 142 286 
Louisville .. 126! 99 103 119 
Portland _. 144 | 116 || 96 163 
Pittsburg: 22s. 142 342 140 335 
Union Printers Home. 206 65 95 168 
San Francisco ................ 320 439 257 492 
Syracuse 0.0.0.0... 96 67 || 74 el 
Dallas 108 107 || 103 105 
St. 426 368 505 
St. Louis Mailers 41 || 48 53 
otal oS 9,361 |12,285 || 7,343 |10,255 


Based upon the total number of votes cast in the 
referendum a few months ago (following Grand 
Rapids convention) upon diverting funds from the 
pension-and mortuary reserves and increasing officers 
salaries, the above partial returns represent almost 
one-half the anticipated total vote. 

In a letter appearing in Editor and Publisher, 
Wilham J. Gibbons, president of St. Louis Typo- 
graphical Union corrects statements which appeared 
recently in that publication as well as in the Typo- 
graphical Journal and circulars issued by the I.T.0. 
advocating the Rochester proposition. The erroneous 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 7711 29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 


THANK YOU! 


To the Members of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 


GREETINGS 


The members of the Independent Party who 
sought the suffrage of their fellow members in 


the Union's recent election sincerely thank 
the membership for its splendid support. 

The appreciation of those elected will be 
exemplified by a faithful performance of the 
duties to which they have been assigned, and 
for the benefit of all members of the Union. 


THE INDEPENDENT PARTY 
By G. E. Mitchell, Jr., Secretary 
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statements were that “St. Louis publishers and print- 
ers had agreed upon a contract last December, but it 
is still before the 1.T.U. Executive Council for ap- 
proval” was made in the trade paper and the one in 
circulars and the Journal that “St. Louis publishers 
have offered to include 1945 laws. President Gibbons 
writes that after local agreement became impossible, 
assistance was requested. He then continues: “Larry 
Taylor, first vice-president, was given the assign- 
ment. Two conferences were held with the publishers 
and Mr. Taylor without results, after which Woodruff 
Randolph, president of the I.T.U., * * * held several 
conferences and failed to get anywhere.’ The matter 
of a contract, President Gibbons writes was turned: 


over the War Labor Board on April 11. 


C. W. Abbott gave to those attending the May 
meeting the news that PFC Niles Madsen of the 
News chapel had been decorated with the Silver 
Star for extraordinary heroism in continuing to drive 
back the enemy after he himself had been wounded 
five times. The citation stated that Niles Madsen’s 
gallantry in action prevented the Nazis from over- 
running a XIV Army Corps position. 


Golf News—By Charles A. White 

Last call for the May tournament of the Union 
Printers Golf Association, to be held at Sharp Park 
Sunday, May 27. Tee time is 10:30. In addition to the 
competition for the two trophies of match play, there 
will be 18 holes of golf medal play for War Stamps 
as prizes; a hole-in-one contest; a blind bogey for 
three brand new golf balls for which three classes as 
well as the guest flight compete. The usual fees will 
prevail. The board of directors are expecting one 
of the largest turnouts of the season. 

At the last meeting of the board of directors, 
President Gallagher appointed Harry Darr to the 
staff of directors. His knowledge on fraternal com- 
mittees will be more than welcome at the board 
meetings. 

It has been suggested that we collect two old golf 
balls at the tourney this coming Sunday. The “pros” 
of various clubs have contacted the secretary with a 
message that we must turn in our old golf balls if we 
want to continue to play golf. 

The fifth hole has been selected for the hole-in-one 
contest. This is the favorite hole of “Mayor” Kim- 
brough and Jack Tappendorff, so watch for some 
close ones. 

A number of members of the Association were out 
to Sharp Park last week end giving the course 
a practice round. Among those seen “hacking” were 
Paul Gallagher, Johnny Rice, Bud Stuck, Perey 
Crebassa, Earl Mead, Art Linkous and “Steamer” 
Nicholson. 

A check up on the standings for the MacDermott 
trophy shows that John Rice has supplanted Jess 
Canaway as the leader with 14 points to Jess’ 13. 
Charlie Forst is in third place with nine points. 
Four members are tied for fourth place with eight 
points, they are Perey Crebassa, Earl Mead, “Cy” 
Stright and Charlie White. 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 


Good Vision Will Help Win the Decision 


Faulty eyes Blur, Fog, see Double, causes errors and 
Accidents, Waste Time and Materials 
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. Unemployment Is a Peril 

“California faces a critical post-war unemployment 
problem and may expect to have a jobless army of 
1,000.000 workers, unless adequate employment oppor- 
tunities are made available” concludes a recent re- 
port submitted to the California Legislature by a 
Senate Committee which has been studying employ- 
ment conditions and unemployments problems in this 
state during the past two years. 

The major changes in the unemployment insurance 
law recommended by the Committee in its report are 
as follows: 

1. That the present law be extended to cover firms 
with one or more worker. 

2. That benefits be made available for a period of 
26 weeks of unemployment to meet the unemploy- 
ment problem in this state. 

3. That the two-week waiting period be reduced 
to one week. 

4. That a field investigating staff be established to 
detect and penalize those workers who file claims in 
violation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

5. That a Bureau of Education and Public Instrue- 
tion be established in the Department of Employ- 
ment to insure a better understanding of the pro- 
visions of the present law by workers, employers, and 
the public in general. 

6. That the one per cent tax on workers imposed by 
the California Act be diverted into a separate fund {o 
pay benefits to workers who bécome unemployed be- 
cause of illness or injury. 

7. That children under 14 years of age be excluded 
from coverage under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

There are bills now pending before the Legislature 
on each of the foregoing items, and on other changes 
in the law which are recommended by the Com- 
mittee. The bill which reduces the waiting period 
from two weeks to one week has already passed both 
houses of the Legislature and is before the Governor 
for signature. 

The Senate Interim Committee which submitted 
the 160 page report to the Senate containing over 
35 different tables and charts, and a digest of the un- 
employment insurance laws with recent changes of ail 
states, is comprised of Senators John F. Shelley (San 
Francisco) chairman, H. E. Dillinger (Placerville, 
Harold J. Powers (Eagleville), H. R. Judah (San‘a 
Cruz), and R. R. Cunningham (Hanford). 


ELECTRICITY 


WHICH COST $1.00 IN 1914 
NOW COSTS .53 cents e DOWN 479% | NOW COSTS 9 cents © D 


Study this wartime hillbeard 
cost. eee In times of peace and war... 
through depression and prosperity...the 


P. G. and E. Gas and Electric service has 
been dependable and cheap. 


Prices of most everyday items always rise 
in wartime. It has been the same way 
through two World Wars, with one im- 
portant exception...your gas and electric- 
ity. e Since 1914, your gas and electric 
rates have consistently gone down and 
stayed down. That is the reason why you 
are now using many more home appli- 
ances and using them for more hours per 
day than ever before, at the same low 


CLOTHING 
WHICH COST $1.00 IN 1914 
NOW COSTS 


$2.41 up 141% 


U.C. Deals with Live Subjects 


“The University of California Clip Sheet” of May 
15 has several articles that touch the economic side. 
We produce them below, in part: 

“A grant of $8,000 a year has been given to the 
University of California by the National Safety 
Council, and the sum will be used to establish a 
professorship of safety engineering. So says Professor 
M. P. O’Brien, dean of the College of Engineering 
on the Berkeley campus, and Professor L. M. K. 
Boelter, dean of the Los Angeles campus, who an- 
nounce that while the new professor will have his 
headquarters on the Los Angeles campus; he will be 
available for work on the Berkeley campus as well. 

“The National Safety Council is sponsoring these 
safety engineering programs in four colleges of 
engineering. The grant, which is to run for five vears, 
will be used to establish safety engineering as an 
integral part of laboratory and lecture courses. 

“Study courses of interest to persons dealing with 
problems of rehabilitation will be stressed during the 
summer session which opens on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California on July 2, 
according to Dr. J. Harold Williams. 

“In certain educational classes dealing with voca- 
tional guidance, specific attention will be given to 
the guidance needs of veterans, the rights and bene- 
fits available to them and the development of special 
counseling programs. Enrollment will be available 
in courses devoted to the study of nursing, weaving, 
metal craft, applied photography, psychology, public 
health nursing, social maladjustment and other sub- 
jects directly or indirectly connected with rehabilita- 
tion problems. 

“A series of lectures on the economic aspects of 
mining ure being planned by the division of mining 
end metallurgy on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California. Professor M. P. O’Brien, 
dean of the College of Engineering, who announces 
that four professional experts in various phases of 
the subject have been appointed to give approxi- 
mately ten lectures each during 1945-46. 

“Nearly 70,000 farm tractors will be used in Cali- 
fornia in meeting this year’s food production quotas, 
and the accident toll will be high unless operators 
are on the alert constantly, says James P. Fairbanks, 
agricultural engineering specialist of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of California. 


A SIGN OF LIVING COSTS® 


WHICH COST $1.00 IN 1914 
NOW COSTS 


$1.76 up 76% 


GAS 
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Favor Reorganizing Relations 
Few men have had the experience in dealing wit 
labor problems that has fallen to William M. Leise;- 
son. Short and jovial “Billy” Leiserson has serve 
on U.S. Government commissions and boards, |: 
was the arbiter for large New York, Rochester, Balt - 
more and Chicago groups of employers and en). 
ployees and kept economic relations sweet, or ;< 
sweet as they could be, was one of Wisconsin Un - 
versity’s celebrated students, and whenever conve» - 
tions were held in the east that covered his favori > 
topics, you could be sure that “Billy” was on tho 
platform or heard from the floor. So his views 
expressed in the American magazine on conciliatio® , 

mediation and arbitration have special weight: 
“The employer representatives should not be hanc- 
picked by the government, but should stand for tho 


; views of industry as a whole. The labor represent; - 


tives should include, besides C.1.0. and A.F.L., repr: - 
sentatives of the Railway Brotherhoods and oth: 
recognized independent unions. 

“Such a conference, it seems to me, might we'!l 
agree on some such policies as these: 

“That workers and employers, in any labor di-- 
pute, first make a serious, bona fide effort to resolve 
their differences by a collective bargaining and mu- 
tual agreement within a fixed time limit. 

“Next, that government mediation machinery, now 
scattered through many agencies, be reorganized and 
centralized. That arbitration be recognized as a sep- 
arate function, to be encouraged on a voluntary basis, 
if mediation fails. Any top labor board that is set up 
should confine itself to recommendations or voluntary 
arbitration. It should have no mediation functions. 
Such functions should be the sole responsibility of the 
Department of Labor. Without going into the details 
of this, it seems to me that the workable, orderly pro- 
cedures of the Railway Labor Act could be adopted. 

“That the administration of economic stabilization 
be made entirely separate from that of settling labo: 
disputes, so that all workers will get what they are 
entitled to under stabilization, without the necessity 
of drumming-up a dispute or filing applications before 
a disputes board. 

“Above all, clear-cut policies must be laid down, 
for the war and the postwar emergency period, on 
those issues which most frequently cause strikes. 
Two of the most important of these concern wages 
and union shop.” 


WHICH COST $1.00 IN 1914 
NOW COSTS 


$1.78 uP 78% 


WHICH COST $1.00 IN 1914 
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wn 51% 
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* The Cost of Living Figures are based 
on U.S. Department of Labor statis- 
tics. The Cost of Gas and Electricity 
is based on rates paid by the average 
residential customer in San Francisco. 


Most Living Costs Today are 
UP but the Cost of Gas and Electricity 
is WAY DOWN. 
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